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a AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
US.A. $10, including postage, two _half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth bindin cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should sent to the manager, at the 
above address. 


Memorabilia. 


WE have received from our correspondent 

Mr, H. C. Andrews, F.S.A., a copy of 
the brochure on ‘ The.Seal and Arms, and the 
Chaplain’s Badge of the Borough of Hert- 
ford’ which he has put together in collabora- 
tion with Mr. H. Bentley, the Town Clerk of 
Hertford. It is illustrated, with cuts of the 
ancient borough seal (now lost but known 
from numerous illustrations); of the version 
of the seal, erroneously depicted on a shield as 
if it were the arms of the borough, which 
appears in the illuminated heading of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Charter of 1589; of the like con- 
siderably altered and in a circular design on 
the charter of Charles I; of the shield of arms 
as seen in the Visitation of Herts 1634; of the 
Standard of Honour, 1925; the achievement 
of Arms, 1937, and the Chaplain’s Badge, 
1928. The spelling and the derivation of the 
name Hertford are discussed; from 1579 to 
1700 ‘‘ Hartford’’ was mistakenly favoured, 
the hart of the seal being supposed to have a 
literal rather than the canting significance. 
Chauncy and Salmon in the early eighteenth 
century brought back the correct spelling. 
The seal would seem to go back—though there 
is no certainty—to the charter of Queen Mary 
of 1554. The chaplain’s badge of silver gilt 
picked out with enamels was presented to the 
Hertford Corporation in 1928 to be worn by 
the Mayor’s chaplain on official occasions. 
It represents the meeting of Hubert with the 
stag, and the brochure gives the whole history 
of St. Hubert. The badge, which is enclosed 
in'an oval locket with concave crystal covers 
back and front, is thought to be South Ger 
man work of about 1600. For what purpose 


it was made has not been ascertained. It is 
a fine jewel. 


WE have looked with great interest through 

the eleventh Wartime Bulletin of the 
British Puppet and Mode: Theatre Guild 
which comes to us from Worcester. Here are 


historical notes; sundry directions for equip: 
ment or decoration and reports of present 
activities of the Puppet Theatre, which seem 
to be increasing. We take two paragraphs 
from these last. ' 


Puppets AID CHARITIES in increasin 


volume. 
The Sheldrake family’s Pollard Puppet Theatre is 
in full swing at Harrogate. They a red for the 


Air Raid Distress Fund. Molly Sheldrake, all but 
grown up, has shown her glove puppets for charity. 
The St. George’s (Cambridge) oolboys under 
the direction of Mr. Owen Price have raised some 
£32 for the Red Cross funds with their marionettes. 
William C. Dickson, of Edinburgh, entertains at 
the town’s Y.M.C.A. and in aid of the local 
infirmary, etc. Congratulations to the Edina 
Marionettes. 

THe VIENNESE Puprets of Bruno Tublin, have 
their headquarters at Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 
“In addition to giving demonstrations in schools, 
we have recently started demonstrations for 
teachers only.” They put forward the scheme for 
a Teachers’ Committee in the Guild “ chiefly con- 
cerned with the definite use of puppets in schools, 
not so much emphasizing puppets as a craft— 
rather as a means of instruction and actual teach- 
ing.” We would welcome members’ views on the 
proposition. 


()N 4 Jan. last we saw with surprise and 

delight in a church a vase full of the 
male catkins of the hazel. We do not remem- 
ber to have seen these out quite so early 
before. These catkins must surely be 
accounted the earliest wild flower of the year: 
1942, and we note that the writer of ‘ The 
Course of Nature’ in The Times supports 
that view. He tells us (The Times, 13 Jan.,. 
p- 7) that he saw them fully expanded on 8 
Jan.—four days later, though, than those we 
saw, and these must have been gathered 
earlier than 4 Jan. The writer in The Times 
reminds us of the approach of the snowdrop’ 
(but who, as the year turns, needs reminding 
of that?), and then tells us how he found 
dog-mercury in flower on a slope from which 
the snow had just melted, with the blossom so 
fully out that it would seem to have opened 
actually beneath the snow. One can, to be 
sure, believe almost anything of the tough- 
ness and audacity of dog-mercury. Every 
year (and our continental neighbours some- 
times express wonder at us for this) news- 
papers print letters about primrose, and 
several other wild flowers too, blooming at 
Christmas. But they are in warmer parts of 
England and they grow low down, doubtless 
also in sheltered corners. The hazel catkin, 
pushed up into the air, must brave the 
weather more hardily. He wears a sort of 
khaki suit—or one might compare it to sheep- 
skin to look. at—and is a gallant fellow. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘THE SIEGE OF MALTA.’ 
DURING his vain attempt in the winter of 
1831-32 to regain his health by a Mediter- 
ranean cruise, Scott began, and nearly 
finished, a new romance to be called ‘ The 
Siege of Malta.’ He seems to have realised, 
before he set out on that ill-fated voyage, what 
splendid material there was for a novel in 
the history of Malta and its Knights. ‘I 
observed,’’ writes John Scott of Gala, who saw 
Sir Walter before he left London to join 
H.M.S. Barham at Portsmouth, ‘‘that Malta 
would interest him much. The history of the 
knights, their library, etc., he immediately 
entered on keenly.’’ 

The ‘Journal’ provides several references 
indicative of Scott’s progress with, and enthu- 
siasm for, his subject. The day after enter- 
ing Malta harbour he records (No. 23), “I 
am getting on with this Siege of Malta very 
well. I think if I continue, it will be ready 
in a very short,time, and I will get the 
opinion of others, and if my charm hold I will 
be able to get home through Italy—and take 
up my own trade again.”” On Jan. 12, 1832, 
he notes: ‘‘ Have written a great many pages 
of the Siege of Malta, which I think will 
succeed. 

A little later Sir Walter, who—in spite of 
all remonstrances—had worked several hours 
every morning, seems to have realised that 
‘The Siege of Malta’ would be the last of his 
novels. 
writes to Lockhart from Naples, ‘I intend 
to close the 8vo. of Waverley with a poem in 
the style of the Lay or rather the Lady of the 
Lake to be a L’Envoy or final pos[ts]cript to 
these talks. The subject is a curious tale of 
chivalry belonging to Rhodes.” 

On April 15, 1832, he writes in his journal 
that, in spite of not being able to do much, 
he had sent home three volumes of ‘ The Siege 
of Malta.’ Lockhart considered the story 
entirely unworthy of its author and judged it 
lower than ‘ Castle Dangerous.’ Further, he 
hoped that it and ‘Il Bazarro,’ a short tale 
Scott also wrote during his tour, would never 
be published. The incident on which Scott 
based ‘Il Bazarro’ is briefly given in the 
‘Journal’ and the entry is quoted in the Life. 
Tennyson, in dedicating his ‘The Bandit’s 
Death’ to Sir Walter Scott, acknowledges 
that it was from Scott’s version of the story 
that he obtained the idea for his poem. 


“After the Siege of Malta,’ he 


The MS, of ‘The Siege of Malta’ lay 
hidden at Abbotsford for nearly a hundred 
years. Andrew Lang mentions that ‘“ the 
manuscript is still the old closely serried 
manuscript, but the handwriting is wofully 
altered. I am informed,’ he adds, “that 
many passages are full of the old spirit.” 
Andrew Lang had access to the Abbotsford 
library, but he seems to have been content to 
abide by Lockhart’s decision rather than 
anxious to form his own opinion by a perusal 
of the work. And probably he was right. 
Lockhart was a competent critic, and no doubt 
his judgment is correct; it is just possible, 
however, that he may have been wrong and 
that ‘ The Siege of Malta,’ if far below the 
standard that would justify its favourable 
comparison with ‘Denis Duval,’ ‘ Edwin 
Drood,’ or ‘ Weir of Hermiston,’ at least 
contains many passages, as Andrew Lang’s 
unnamed informant declared, ‘full of the 
old spirit.” 

I am wondering whether in more recent 
years, critics competent to judge have passed 
an opinion on it. The opportunity for their 
doing so was made easier a few years ago 
when the MS, (consisting of 150 pages), was 
sent to the auction-room. It was bought by 
Mr. F. J. Sheed, the American blisher, 
who announced at the time that he had made 
the purchase for his private collection and not 
on behalf of his firm. That was in 1930. The 
heroic defence of Malta in these days—it was 
recently announced that the island had experi- 
enced its thousandth air-raid alert—may lead 
to some undue significance being given to 
Scott’s unpublished tale of the sixteenth 
century. In any case, the possibility that 
some day ‘ The Siege of Malta’ will be pub- 
lished, if for no other reason than to put on 
the market a literary curiosity, is much 
greater now that the MS. has gone from the 
archives of Abbotsford. 

It is to be hoped that any intending pub- 
lisher will be fully mindful of Lockhart’s 
‘“* solemn curse,”’ as Prof. Saintsbury puts it, 
and, failing the sanction of a fully competent 
critic of sound judgment and good taste, will 
be deterred by it from making public a work 
which it is better should never see light. 


H. G. L. K. 


SURVIVING ORIGINAL MATERIALS 
IN DEKKER’S ‘ OLD FORTUNATUS.’ 
(THERE is a possibility that in three dif- 

ferent very short portions of the present 
text of Thomas Dekker’s ‘Old Fortunatus 
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we have either material surviving directly 
from the old 1596 ‘ Fortunatus’! or old 
material that was rewritten less by Dekker 
than was the remaining material. In these 
parts we find a prose that is heavily laden 
with Euphuism plus a touch of Arcadianism. 
The prose would seem to be of a date earlier 
than 1599, 

The first short section that appears to be 
material retained from the 1596 version, or 
at least old material that was less reworked, 
comes at the opening of the play and extends 
for about two pages to the beginning of the 
Kings-Fortune scene.? 

The second passage is the long speech of 
Fortunatus after the exit of Fortune and the 
subjected kings. 

The third section, interspersed with prose 
speeches showing Euphuistic qualities, comes 
in the scene in which Agripyne makes her first 
appearance in the play.4 The speeches are 
not as long as the speeches of Fortunatus at 
the beginning of the play, and the Euphuistic 
style is not so pronounced. 

The stylistic elements that appear in these 
three sections of ‘ Fortunatus’ are parallelism 
and balance, repetition of words or of root- 
forms of the words, antithesis of idea, 
parisonic antithesis, animation of inanimate 
objects, alliteration regular and transverse, 
fabulous naturalism, play on words, and 
exaggerated comparisons, 

The elements appear in combination and 
overlap to the extent that many single 
examples may be classified under more than 
one stylistic Leading Although the style in 
its complete construction cannot be said to be 
strictly either Euphuism or Arcadianism, the 
reader will notice that the isolated elements 
correspond closely with certain of the stylistic 
elements of Euphuism and Arcadianism.° A 

1 Henslowe’s Rose Theatre, Feb, 
W. Greg, ‘ Henslowe’s Diary, 


i, 38. 

2Sig. A3, original 1600 edition ; Rhys, ‘ Mer- 
maid,’ 293 ; Pearson, i., 97. : 

3B3v; Rhys, 304; Pearson, i., 97. 

4 F2v; Rhys, 339; Pearson, i., 129. 

5 For specific studies of Lyl s_ style, see C, G. 
Child, ‘John Lyly and Euphuism (Miinchener 
Beitrage, Erlangen and Leipzig, Vil., Heft, 1894 ; at 
R. F. Weymouth, ‘On Euphuism, 
Society Transactions, 1870-1872, Part iii.; Dr. F. 
Landman, ‘ Der Euphuismus: sein Wesen, seine 
Quelle, seine Geschichte,’ etc., Dissertation, —— 
1881; A. ‘John Lyly,’ Cambridge 
University Press, 1910. Rae 

For studies of Sidney’s Arcadianism see R. W. 


t, ‘ Sidney’s Arcadia,’ N. V. Swets & Zeit- 


Ome Myrick, ‘Sir Philip Sidney as 


Craftsman,’ Harvard University Press, 1935, 178-93. 


similarity of stylistic elements to the stylistic 
elements used by Lyly and Sidney would not 
necessarily argue for any particular author- 
ship of the material or for direct indebtedness 
to either writer, since the same elements weré 
current in English works before Lyly and 
Sidney, and the elements of style appear gen- 
erally in the works of many writers after the 
direct influence of Euphuism and Arcadian- 
ism had died out.6 

The point about this style in which we are 
most interested is that in its purest phases, 
as we find it in the cited sections of ‘Old 
Fortunatus,’ it was an old style by 1599. This 
would indicate that the relatively few pas- 
sages in which the style appears in its purest 
quality and in greatest profusion present 
material surviving from the old original 
‘ Fortunatus ’ of 1596 or earlier. 

It is significant that the portions of the play 
pointed out as possibly surviving old material 
are all prose, a particular type of prose. 
Most of the play is in verse, and the sections 
showing the most rewriting and the latest 
1599 composition exhibit the best standard of 
poetry. Since the only material in the play 
that distinctly stands out from and shows 
through Dekker’s 1599 writing is a particular 
kind of old-fashioned prose, a prose out of 
date and popularity by 1599, we might con- 
jecture from the evidence that the old original 
* Fortunatus’ which Dekker rewrote was a 
prose play (or plays) of a date when 
Euphuism and Arcadianism were having pro- 
found influence on prose style. It is true that 
the verse in the play likewise shows some of 
the same stylistic characteristics, but that 
may be readily explained by Dekker’s 1599 
verse having been strongly influenced by the 
materials which he was rewriting. 


W. L. Hatsreap. 


University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida, U.S.A. 


POE AND THE ARTIST JOHN P. 
FRANKENSTEIN. 


a bookseller’s catalogue, ‘ Midland Notes,’ 

No. 17, of the Midland Rare Book Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, U.S.A., Mr. Ernest J. Wes- 
sen has announced a discovery of considerable 
interest to students of Poe. This is a passage 
relating to Poe in a booklet called ‘ American 
Art: its awful altitude: A Satire. . .’ by 
John Frankenstein, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1864. 


6 C. G. Child, op. cit., 3-4, 107, 111-112; R. W. 
Bond, ‘The Complete Works of John Lyly,’ i., 
148-150; R. W. Zandvoort, op. cit., 167. 
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In this Frankenstein, an artist of some 
merit, vented his ire on various worthies, 
such as Emerson, Horace Greeley, and others 
who failed to appreciate his work properly. 
The passage of most interest is a very abusive 
attack on Poe, which is surely unjustified 
from the point of view of a gentleman, since 
the poet was dead, but which, having been 
printed, probably will be something that 
students of Poe will wish to see. I give 
(through the courtesy of Mr. Wessen), an 
extract rather more full than that in his 
catalogue, item 104. 

You. Poe, through all your nature most debased, 

You pandered to this craving tiger-taste ; 

King Alcohol through you once ruled our realm 

Of Literature, you staggered at its helm; 

By English critics, too, were recognized, 

A fact which was by us most highly prized. 
. You, with an impudence sublimely brazen, 

In Art your frantic fumes must blazon; 

Here I’ve a crow to pick with you, my friend— 

You “Ti poor raven that rhymes without an 

en 


No, mad dog, no !_ but do you recollect 

How at my pictures once you picked and pecked? 

They were done soberly, with anxious care, 

No time, no labor on them did I spare, 

All that nigh any fool could have seen there; 

Nor was the labor lost. they were well painted ; 

Then you, with every fibre liquor-tainted— 

You, R i. who all your life could not walk 

With swaggering ignorance my works berate ! 

When in the gutter the last time you lay, 

When death, disgusted, almost turned away, 

When you with rot-gut whiskey dying stunk, 

And _ into God’s presence reeled DEAD-DRUNK 

—etc. 

All this evidence of rage and bad taste, 
produced partly no doubt by a neglect of 
artiste all too common in the middle of the 
nineteenth century in America, is now of 
interest mainly because it seems to be clear 
evidence that Poe visited and criticised some 
exhibition of John P. Frankenstein. The 
artist was apparently a close friend of Willis 
Gaylord Clark, the brother of Lewis Gaylord 
Clark, editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine 
of New York. Now Poe seems to have been 
on fairly good terms with Willis, but always 
on bad terms with Lewis, and I think that 
the connection may have led Poe to be in no 
mood for compliment if he visited the artist’s 
studio in Philadelphia, where Poe and Frank- 
enstein both resided in 1839. Poe, as we now 
know, at one time etudied lithography, and 
seems to have fancied himself as an art critic. 
The quarre] need not be taken too seriously ; 
Frankenstein painted Longfellow among 
others; and while Poe admitted Longfellow 
had gifts, he always was rather grudging in 


granting any talent to the New England poet, 
Still, the satire is valuable to the biographer, 
(For Clark and Frankenstein, see Leslie W. 
Dunlap’s edition of the ‘ Letters of W. G. and 
L. G. Clark,’ New York Public Library, 
1940, pp. 50-54.) Frankenstein admired 
Longfellow, and had him elected a member 
of the Goethean Literary Society of Marshall 
College, Mercersburgh, Pa. Frankenstein’s 
book is very rare, but the Library of Congress 
has a copy. 


TOINING THE MAJORITY.” — This 

euphemism for death appears to be of 
Greek origin. We meet with it in Aristo 
phanes, somewhere about 390 B.c.; and later 
on in Polybius, Pausanias, Alciphron, and in 
the Greek Anthology. Other examples might 
be quoted. The Latin equivalent occurs in the 
‘Trinummus’ of Plautus, “‘ where ad plures 
is presumably a translation of Philemon’s 
mapa Tovs wAeiovas. Compare too Petronius, 
‘Cena Trimalchionis 42. The earliest ex- 
ample I have noticed in English writers is 
in Sir T. Browne’s ‘ Hydrotaphia.’ Yo 
uses the phrase in ‘The Revenge (‘‘ Dea 
joins us to the great majority ’’) and so does 
Blair in ‘ The Grave.’ Since then it is com- 
mon enough, e.g. in Carlyle’s Essay on 
Mirabeau. 

FE. H. Brakeney. 

Orchard Lawn, Winchester. 

GIANT OX.—The following is an extract 

from the files of the Bury Free Press of 
Dec. 14, 1791.—reprinted in a December issue 
of the paper, 1941. 

To be seen at the Saracen’s Head Inn, Bury Saint 
Edmunds, the most remarkable and largest ox ever 
seen in this kingdom. He stands 19 hands and a 
half high; his length from the tut to muzzle is 
13 ft. 8 inches; the girths 13 ft. 3 inches and a 
half; and the width of his hucks is 3 feet 8 inches; 
and weighs, as he stands, 220 stone. 

This creature is remarkably gentle, and may be 
handled with the greatest safety by every spectator. 

This ox is the property of Mr. J. Brundell, 
Butcher, and will be killed at his house in the 
Guildhall Street, Bury; when the same will be sold 
as it grows at 6d. Ib., prime parts na ow 


ne E PATHS OF GLORY LEAD BUT 
TO THE GRAVE.’’—This one of the 
‘* divine truisms ’’ that made Tennyson weep 
has received less attention than the others 
from the note-mongers. Petronius on the 
Cicil War, line 66, having mentioned 
the far-separated graves of Crassus, Pompey 
and Julius Caesar, goes on ‘“‘hos gloria 
reddit honores.’’ Hrsernicvs. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


A SPELL AGAINST TEMPEST: BLACK- 
HANDLED KNIFE.—In his ‘ Descrip- 
tion de toute l’isle de Cypre ’ (Paris, 1580, fo. 
212), the Dominican Father Estienne de 
Lusignan describes a spell by which certain 
mariners have the power of dispersing tor- 
nadoes or whirlwinds, 

It is a custom of the mariners of the East, when 
they see whirlwinds approaching them, to take 
a knife, with which they make the sign of the 
Cross in the air, uttering these words of the Gos- 
pel of St. John, In principio erat Verbum, et 
Verbum erat apud Deum, et Deus erat Verbum: 
and incontinently the whirlwinds are broken up 
and divided. I have seen this remedy used twice, 
and the second time was when I came from 
Cyprus to Italy. In this procedure I find no 
superstition, except it be that the knife must have 
a black handle; and I know not what to say 
about it, if they be not of those whom the 
Spaniards call Saviours, who seem to possess some 
special divine gift for producing certain profitable 
effects, as for curing the bite of a mad dog... 
_ Tempests being the work of evil spirits, the 
significance of the sign of the Cross is obvious. 

A similar spell is described by Thévenot, 
‘Voyage au Levant’ (3rd ed., vol. iii., 1727, 
pp. 650-1), as used against waterspouts. He 
knew how to work it with a black-handled 
knife—or at any rate had seen it done—but 
does not mention the sign of the Cross; you 
simply cut athwart the waterspout with the 
knife. He condemns the magic; but he is 
quite willing to recite the first verses of the 
Gospel of St. John to the same end. 

I shall be grateful to anyone who can ex- 
om the significance of the black-handled 
nife, 


Georce 


HONG KONG THE GREATEST PORT.— 

Mr. Churchill, speaking to the Canadian 
Parliament on Dec. 31, 1941, called Hong 
Kong “‘ the greatest port of shipping in the 
whole world.” Doubtless he is right about 
this. But I am surprised to find that a small 
island can provide harbourage for a larger 
amount of ships than the long estuary of the 
Thames with its docks for big liners. Are 
these included in the word “ shipping,’’ or 
does the harbour of Hong Kong mean all the 
sea between it and the mainland ? 


SENex. 
ANISHMENT.—Is banishment still a 
legal form of punishment? If so, for 
what offences would it be imposed ? 


Rurvs. 


OSES IN PARADISE.—The interesting 
medieval Latin poem Versus de Die 
Iudicii which is fairly certainly attributed to 
the Ven. Bede, contains a difficult allusion to 
the fair roses which bloom in the heavenly 
paradise, line 146 (Migne, ‘P.L.,’ xciv, 
634 ff.) : 

atque inter roseis splendentia castra triumphis. 

I should be glad to learn of any other 
medieval Christian references to this feature, 
and also of any clue in eschatological docu- 
ments, scriptural commentaries, apocrypha, 
or elsewhere, as to its origin. Or has the rose 
in paradise a traditional symbolism which is 
older than Christianity? One classical allu- 
sion would seem to support such a view. Ina 
fragmentary dirge of Pindar, taken from 
Plutarch (‘Consol. ad Apollon,’ 35) and 
edited with the title ‘ Elysium’ by Sir John 
Sandys (Loeb Class. Lib., 1919, pp. 588 ff.), 
we read, lines 2 f. : 

7° Aetpovercr 
mpoartiov avrav 
kai oKatpdy Kai xpvocors 
caprois . . . 
LMS. xpvooxdprow:, emended Boeckh], transl. 
Sandys, p. 589: ‘‘ in meadows red with roses, 
the space before their city is shaded by the 
incense-tree, and is laden with -golden 


L. WHITBREAD. 


CAs ULA: MODERN MILITARY USE.— 

The other day, walking in London, I met 
a foreign soldier wearing a garment exactly 
like a chasuble, of the graceful ampler 
fashion, a real casula “‘ quod totum hominem 
tegat, quasi minor casa,’’ as an old writer has 
it. As everyone knows, the ecclesiastical gar- 
ment is derived directly from what was once 
an ordinary outer garment—a convenient 
and becoming one it seemed on the soldier. 
Could any reader say what troops are now 


using it? 
L. L. 


HERALDIC: ENGLAND FIRST 
QUARTER.—Can any reader give an 
example of the arms of England appearing in 
the first quarter, in addition to wg am 
as being at Bothal Castle (see clxxxi. 339) ? 


(Rev.) Rupearp. 


(ODRINGTON COLLEGE, BARBADOS.— 
Could anyone refer me to a good account 
of this institution? I should be specially 
glad to be told of any eighteenth-century 
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family letters in which any mention of it 
occurs, and of any notes on the careers of 
teachers and pupils connected with it. 


B. S. H. 


HE REV. JAMES BOYER (BOWYER), 
1736-1814.—I am anxious to ascertain 
the name, and any other particulars possible, 
of the father and grandfather of the Rev. 
James Boyer, or Bowyer, who was headmaster 
of Christ’s Hospital during the time of Lamb 
and Coleridge. He also held the living of 
Colne Engaine which was in the gift of the 

Hospital. 

M. 


Librarian and Curator. 
Brentford and Chiswick Libraries. 


‘MERLIN, HARP-MAKER.—Where could I 
find details concerning this man? He is 
neither in the ‘ D.N.B.’ nor in Larousse. I 
confess I am not sure of his nationality, but 
suppose him to have been British. His harps 
were esteemed in eighteenth-century London. 


PHILOMOUSOS. 


THE DUKE OF BERWICK.—This man is 

an interesting character—son of James II 
by Arabella Churchill. | But he does not, in 
spite of his military fame, appear to have 
much attracted the attention of novelists. 
Nor do I know what is the best biography of 
him (whether English or French). I should 
be glad of information both as to his appear- 
ance in literature and as to good lives of him. 


R._E. L. 


ARLAEUS: BECANUS.—Could anyone 
tell me anything about these two men? 
Barlaeus wrote a ‘Hymnus in Christum’ 
containing the lines : 
.. Deus, ecce ! Deus lux maxima mundi 
- Obscura regione latet, scribitque penates 
Mens immensa Sibi, et spatioso major Olympo. 
Jam fit matre minor. 
Of Becanus I have found some lines — re- 
ferred to ‘‘ Eleg. 2’’—beginning : 
Vi ens facta est, Deus est e Virgine natus ; 
Paso e ceelo, turba beata Veni. “ae 
C. E. H. 


LLECTIONS OF HOWLERS.—Collected 

howlers appear from time to time in 
periodicals: is there any recent collection of 
them in book form? And does anyone know 
of the same kind of thing in French in book- 
form ? 


Replies. 


FORGING AND COINING. 
(clxxxi. 332; clxxxii. 24.) 


THE laws of Solon, c. 590 B.c., contain severe 

edicts against forgers of public money. 
The false moneyer, whether a private person 
or the state official, was subject in most Greek 
states to a death-sentence. The death penalty 
is mentioned in the inscription relating to the 
Lesbio-Phocaean electrum union (c. 400 B.c.). 
In Rome, the adulteration of gold or silver 
was regarded as equivalent to forgery. The 
Lex Julia peculatus of Augustus provided 
against the adulteration of the public gold, 
silver, or bronze. Of the enactments of later 
emperors, that of Tacitus a.p. 275-6 is worthy 
of notice, making it a capital offence—in- 
a confiscation of the offender’s property 
—to alloy gold with silver, silver with bronze, 
or bronze with lead. And there are numerous 
provisions against the issue from the mint of 
cast instead of struck coins. In ancient times 
the process of casting was almost entirely 
limited to Italian coins of the early period. 
Of early Greek coins, only the large bronze 
pieces of Olbia in Sarmatia were produced by 
this process. Among the coins issued by Greek 
cities in imperial times are a number of pieces 
which have been cast. Their genuineness has 
often been doubted. But some light is thrown 
on this point by two coins of Sillyum in Pam- 
phylia—obv. Head of Salonina; rev. Tyche 
seated ;—one of which is cast from the other, 
which is struck. And the existence of clay 
moulds proves that many ancient coins were 
cast. It has been suggested that the moulds 
formed part of the plant of felse moneyers; 
but there is reason to suppose that they were 
used by the authorities. But Mongez con- 
sidered that they are so numerous that they 
cannot have been used only by the authorities. 
Large quantities have been found in England, 
in France, and on the Rhine. 

Themistocles the Athenian—expelled from 
Athens in 471 B.c.—became despot of Mag- 
nesia in Ionia between 463 and 450 B.c. Here 
he issued coins, in his own name and that of 
his subjects, having on the obverse the figure 
of Apollo to left holding a bay-laurel branch, 
and on the reverse Apollo’s falcon. These 
were didrachms of Attic weight, an anomaly 
in Asia Minor, and of the four surviving 
specimens of this coinage, two are ancient 
forgeries—‘‘ bad money,”’ having a core of 
copper plated with silver. A statesman, s0 
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much given to double-dealing as Themistocles 
was reputed to have been, would not have been 
averse from deceiving his own subjects by 
uttering false coin. (v. Charles Seltman’s 
‘Greek Coins,’ 1933, p. st 

Mr, C. H. V. Sutherland in his ‘ Coinage 
and Currency in Roman Britain ’ (1937) deals 
with the difficult subject of false coinage. He 
says that 
the British moulds represent an attempt, certainly 
illicit, though perhaps not made without semi- 
official connivance, to bolster up the strength of the 
denarius in face of competition by the antonini- 
anus ; 
and reminds us that the provisions of the 
Codex Theodosianus of a.p. 356 against 
forgery must have done much to reduce the 
output of false coinage, in all metals, in the 
second half of the fourth century. 

Many Chinese of old time were adepts at 
counterfeiting the official coinage. The 
Empress Kao (185 B.c.) of the great Han 
dynasty issued pieces of 8 ftchus, equal in 
value to the half-ounce pieces (pan-liang) of 
the preceding dynasty (Ts’in); but it was 
found impossible to withdraw the ‘‘ elm- 
leaf’? money from circulation. This leaf 
money consisted of small copper pieces which 
became gradually so thin, that they deserved 
their nick-name of elm-leaf money; and had 
been multiplied to such an extent that they 
lost their former value, and prices rose enor- 
mously. In 174 B.c., the Emperor Wen-Ti, in 
the fifth year of his reign, tried to meet the 
difficulty by the issue of pieces having the 
same legend of pan-liang as before, but weigh- 
ing only 4 tchus; and with the intention of 
rooting out false coining, he let the people 
cast their own money. The remedy, however, 
was insufficient, and some uneasiness was felt 
by the Emperor as to the influence of two 
feudal and almost independent states which 


issued their own money at a higher standard | 


than that of the Chinese Empire. The 
Emperor, in face of the failure of free mintage 
to check the counterfeiters, was obliged to 
forbid the people to cast their own money. 
Ring-Ti (156-140), the successor of Wen-Ti, 
was accused .of having issued false gold coins ; 
so that the people eagerly used the money 
introduced by the feudal state of Teng. False 
coiners practised their profession, and severe 
sentences could not stop the ever-growing evil. 
Wu-Ti, whose reign of fifty-four years was the 
most glorious of his dynasty, issued, as a 
alliative measure, money of real value 
Basing the design of 3 tchus; but five years 
later it had to be suppressed again, because 
it was counterfeited and clipped; and picces 


of 5 tchus—the standard of the dynasty— 


were then cast like those introduced by the 
Empress Kao. But all this was of no avail 
against the counterfeiters, who issued such 
quantities of debased coin that the genuine 
money nearly disappeared in some parts of 
the Empire, where pieces of cloth had to be 
used as a medium of exchange. It was then 
decided to abolish al] the then existing pieces 
which had a nominal value of half an ounce, 
but which in reality contained only 4 tehus; 
and to make new pieces of a weight of 5 
tchus, furnished all round with a raised edge, 
in order to prevent the coins from being filed. 
The third currency issued by order of the 
Emperor Wu-Ti consisted of three kinds of 
pieces of different size and form, made of tin 
and silver melted together, and of a nominal 
value far beyond the intrinsic. The first was 
round, with the design of a dragon, weighing 
8 liang, and its value was fixed at 3,000 pieces 
of money. The second was square, with the 
design of a horse, weighing 6 liang and worth 
500 pieces. The third was oblong, with the 
design of a tortoise, weighing 4 lang, and 
worth 300 pieces. But the very year of their 
issue they could no longer circulate, having 
been counterfeited on a great scale, not only 
by the people, but also by the state officials. 
No specimens of this issue appear to be still 
in existence; and the representations of it 
given in some native books of numismatics 
were drawn from the written description, and 
the false specimens which appear sometimes in 
collections were made from the drawings for 
sale to collectors. After twenty-three years 
spent in these unsuccessful essays Wu-Ti made 
ee changes in the monetary management of 

is Empire. Every district and province was 
not allowed, as formerly, to cast its own 
money; and a state mint was established in 
the capital under the direction of three mem- 
bers of the Shang-lin, or Academy, which had 
been created by the same Emperor in 138 B.c. 
All the metallic currency was withdrawn ; and 
all money not issued by the Shang-lin mint 
was considered illegal. The most skilled of 
the false coiners were engaged as workmen at 
the mint. The money issued was that of 5- 
tchu pieces which, being very well made, re- 
mained the standard during seven centuries, 
or until the issue of the Kai yuen tung pao, 
the standard coin of the T’ang dynasty in 
A.D. 622. These (5-tchu) pieces were of the 
now usual pattern—round, with a square hole 
in the centre, size 6 of Mionnet’s scale, with a 
small raised edge all around. In consequence 
of Wu-Ti’s drastic measures the counterfeiters 
had little chance during the latter part of his 
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reign. However, in the long run they proved 
to be stronger than the law of the land. In 
the reign of Yuen-Ti (48-32 3.c.) the counter- 
feiting had again reached a dangerous level : 
the forgers were more than 100,000 in num- 
ber; and proposals were seriously discussed 
by the. councillors of the Crown to abolish the 
metallic currency, and substitute in its stead 
grain, silk, cloth, and tortoisesheH as a 
medium of exchange. But the only means of 
checking the counterfeiters eventually adopted 
was to issue from time to time new alterations 
in the shape of additional lines or dots on the 
5-tchu pieces. With the great T’ang dynasty 
(seventh century A.D.) a great change for the 
better arises in the metallic currency of 
China; but they, too, had their difficulties 
with skilful forgers, and these last have not 
been unknown in Japan. 

In England the temptation of forgery was 
alluring despite the heavy penalties which 
followed conviction; and, in the Norman 
period at least, moneyers resorted to subtle 
devices to cover their tracks, Dies were 
altered so as to deface the reverse legend, and 
even attempts by a moneyer to change his 
name on a die to that of another moneyer are 
traceable. Forgery in the reign of Henry I 
was a constant source of trouble. A charter 
issued in 1100 or 1103 recites the laws against 
forgery and the making of coin by un- 
cuthorioed persons. In 1108, the chronicles 
inform us, measures were taken to eradicate 
forgery and to protect the currency of 
genuine coins, as these were often suspect on 
account of the many forgeries in currency : 
the clumsy workmanship of the early coinage 
must have simplified forgery. But abuses by 
the moneyers were soon as rife as ever, and in 
1125 a comprehensive inquisition was eet on 
foot. All the moneyers throughout the king- 
dom were summoned to Winchester and one 
account states that sentence of mutilation was 
passed on every one of them; the Margam 
annals say that ninety-four suffered the 
penalty; the Winton annals, prejudiced 
probably by local pride, assert that all save 
three Winchester moneyers were punished. 

The offences from which the coinage suf- 
fered in the reign of Henry IV, the use as 
small change of the Venetian base-metal coins 
known as “ galley-halfpence,”’ of Flemish and 
Dutch euskins and doitkins and of other 
foreign coins, and the clipping and counter- 
feiting of the coin of the aor ta continued 
even after the reform of Easter 1412. 

Under Henry VIII the circulation of 
galley-halfpence, counterfeiting, clipping, 


and multiplying the coin—melting down for 
counterfeit coinage—occupied the attention of 
Parliament as in previous reigns; and, as 
before, the more dangerous importation of 
French and Flemish gold coins of dispropor 
tionate gold value remained for several years 
unchecked, and drained the country of its 
finer coin. Not until 1526—by which time the 
second Tudor may well have squandered the 
vast wealth accumulated by his father—were 
steps taken to remedy this evil, but then the 
remedy proved fatal. The issue of new coin 
of 22 ct. gold and a reduction in the weight of 
the old coins paved the way for more substan- 
tial debasement. Henry VIII was unable to 
resist the temptation. Regardless of the in- 
evitable financial catastrophe, he grasped at 
the easy revenue; and! in his last years not 
only reduced gold to 20 ct. but debased silver 
to one part silver and two parts alloy. 

At the accession of Queen Elizabeth there 
was a_ large quantity of the base money of 
Edward VI stil] in circulation. For a time it 
was allowed to continue current at reduced 
values, and orders were issued for the worst 
two classes of testoons (shillings) to be 
brought to a public place in various towns 
and there countermarked for currency at 
values of 44d. and 23d. The gradual derating 
of various classes proceeded, and base coin was 
gathered into the mint; in 1561 it was finally 
demonetized. A new building called the 
“‘ upper-houses ’’ was added at the Mint for 
the work of converting base money into coin 
of standard silver, and Thomas Fleetwood was 
appointed under-treasurer of thie separate 
establishment in December 1560. In this 
reign an attempt was made to introduce the 
new French method of striking coins with a 
screw-press. The term ‘‘ mill-money”’ is de- 
rived from the use of water-mills and horse- 
mills to supply power for the machinery 
which included a rolling-press for rolling out 
the metal to the required thickness, a cutting- 
punch for cutting out the flans, and a screw- 
press for stamping them with the dies. In 
1560, or thereabouts, Eloye Mestrell, a French 
ne’er-do-well formerly wenges at the Paris 
mint, was given accommodation in the upper 
houses of the Tower mint: he struck coins of 
Crown gold and silver, etc. The mill coins 
are immeasurably superior to the hammered 
money, but the established workmen were 
anxious for their livelihood and raised every 

ible objection to the new machinery. 
estrell was an easy prey to spiteful hos- 
tility ; he had been in disgrace and deprived 
of his emoluments in 1572, and the proposal 
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to restore him produced an unfavourable and ' 
most unjust criticism of his machinery from 
the under-treasurer. Eventually he came to 
grief through his own folly: in 1578 he was 
hanged for counterfeiting. No more is heard 
of the screw-press in England until another 
Frenchman, Nicholas Briot, found employ- 
ment in the mint of Charles I. 

The great obstacle to a copper currency was 
its constant forgery: it was this that led to 
the suspension of copper issues in 1754. 
Counterfeiting of copper coin was not high 
treason, like that of gold and silver, but 
merely a misdemeanour. It was made punish- 
able in 1742 by two years’ imprisonment, but 
this was quite ineffectual. A regular traffic 
existed in counterfeit halfpennies, which was 
difficult to suppress because there were many 
parties in various parts of the country con- 
cerned in it, and among them the forgers and 
utterers were well hidden: blank flans were 
made, frequently at Birmingham, and 
despatched to coiners who stamped them and 
a them at about 50° of their face value 
to wholesale dealers; the dealers disposed 
of them retail to traders at approximately a 
guinea for thirty shillings worth; they were 
then used at face value in the course of trade. 
It was also a common practice to issue pieces 
which were passable imitations of coins but, 
by certain deviations from the originals, were 
demonstrably counters and not false coins. 

The most skilful of modern forgers were 
Jean Cavino and Alessandro Bassiano, whose 

roductions are generally described as the 
Tilean forgeries. At first they had probably 
no intention of deceiving, but merely intended 
to reproduce beautiful copies of things so 
rare; but the opportunities of gain, by selling 
their work as really antique, was too tempt- 
ing: and these two engravers became 
associated in the trade of forgery about 1540. 
These forgeries of Cavino and Bassiano are too 
well done to render detection easy ; one of the 
only modes of detecting them being through 
the means of the inscriptions, the letters of 
which are generally squatter than in the 
originals. These forgers of Padua were very 
eareful in taking for their subjects rare re- 
verses, and! even invented others ; commemor- 
ating the best-known historical events, or 
fables of antiquity. 

Michel Dervieu, a Frenchman established 
at Florence, successfully counterfeited all 
kinds of ancient coins. Congornier at Lyons 
restricted his inventions to coins of the 


Thirty Tyrants; the greater portion of his 
forgeries of these coins fring pure inventions. 


Laroche of Grenoble made copies of some of 
the rarest coins in the Pellerin cabinet, which 
he sold as originals. In Madrid man 

imitations were struck: a portion of whic 

were purchased and deposited as genuine in 
the cabinet of the Infante Don Gabriel. 
pons the great period of the numismatic 
craze for ancient coins, -or medals as they 
were generally called, from the mid-seven- 
teenth to the mid-eighteenth century, Stutt- 
gart had her workshops and Venice her 
ateliers, where denarii and quinarii of 
Roman emperors and empresses were fabri- 
cated by the thousand. Galli in Rome struck 
quinarvi of the emperors of the East; and 
Becker, who died at Hamburg, in 1830, 


‘engraved a vast number of false rare coins. 


Becker struck even the incused coins of Magna 
Graecia; and also invented ad libitum: a 
catalogue of his ingenious forgeries was pub- 
lished by Sestini in 1826, and completed by 
M. Clouet of Verdun in 1827. A complete list 
of Paduan forgeries was published in ‘ Le 
Cabinet de l’Amateur et de L’ Antiquaire ’ in 
Paris, 1842. 

An ingenious mode of imposition is also 
known by which unique coins are produced 
without forgery at all: it is effected by sawing 
two moderately-fine coins in two, longi- 
tudinally, and then soldering the reverse; say 
of the Nero to the back of the Antoninus, and 
of the Antoninus to the Nero. In this way 
the unscrupulous “‘ artist ’’ produces, at one 
operation, two rare coins—a Nero and an 
Antoninus Pius—both with reverses never 
before seen by the most experienced numis- 
matist. 

A. R. Baytey. 


UCKINGE, KENT: ORIGIN OF NAME 
(clxxxii. 8).—Eilert Ekwall, in his ‘ Con- 

cise Oxford Dictionary of English Place- 
Names’ (1936), interprets Ruckinge as Old 
English hriécing ‘‘ rook wood.’’ The earliest 
spellings which he gives, from charters of the 
years 786 and 805 are Hroching, Hrocing. In 
Domesday it is Rochinges. Old English hréc 
certainly means “‘ rook,” and is found as an 
element in such place-names as Rockbeare 
rook wood ’’ (Devon), Rockbourne, Rock- 
hampton, Rockland ‘‘ rook wood ’’ (Norfolk, 
with Scandinavian suffix); Rookley ‘‘ rook 
wood’? (Wiltshire), Rookhope, Rookwith 
‘*rook wood’? (Yorkshire, North Riding, 
again with Scandinavian suffix); Ruckland 
‘“rook wood ’’ (Lincolnshire, Scandinavian), 
Ruckley ‘‘ rook wood ’’ (Shropshire). But a 
man’s name Hrdec(a) is postulated by Ekwall 
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in Rockingham, Roxeth, Roxham; while in 
the cases of Roxton and Roxwell he is willing 
to consider either Hrédc(a), the man’s name, 
or hréc, the bird’s name, as the component. 
(Of course, the meaning of the man’s name 
is also rook.”’ 

I think it must be by a slip that Ekwall has 
written ‘‘ Old English hrécing ‘ rook wood ’.”’ 
There is no such word in Bosworth and 
Toller’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary.’ Under 
the heading ‘‘-ing’’ (p. 251), Ekwall duly 
distinguishes the singular derivative suffix 
-ing (attached to names of streams, hills, and 
also inhabited places), and the plural suffix 
~ingas (meaning ‘‘——’s people”’). Confu- 
sion of these two suffixes could, of course, take 
place, as shown by the Domesday spelling of 
Ruckinge. The oldest spellings of Ruckinge, 
however, have the -ing suffix, just as they have 
for Bocking (Essex), which Ekwall interprets 
as a derivative of the man’s name Bocca. 
Clearly therefore Ruckinge might be inter- 
preted as a derivative of Hrdc(a) rather than 
of hrdc. The ‘‘ wood ’’ suggested by Ekwall 
seems quite arbitrary. At least he should 
have given to Ruckinge the same choice of 
interpretations as he does to Roxton and 
Roxwell. 

Hucking (also in Kent) he interprets as 
Hucca’s or Héc’s people,” and Woking 
(Surrey) as ‘‘ Wocc(a)’s people,” but the 
oldest spellings he gives for these have the 
plural ending, Hugginges (1195) and Uuoch- 
ingas (708). 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


THE SEWING-MACHINE (clxxxj, 189, 

249, 292, 348).—Correspondents may be 
interested in the reference to Charles Keyte’s 
sewing-machine, which he made at Snowshill, 
Glos., in 1842. It appears in my. ‘ Stanton 
and Snowshill,’”’ where there is also an illus- 
tration of the machine, now in the Gallery of 
Textile Machinery, Science Museum, South 
Kensington. Keyte’s invention is said very 
materially to have helped in the evolution of 
the sewing-machine to its present state of 
excellence. 


E, A. B. Barnarp. 
Cambridge. 


E RELIGION OF LORD MAYORS OF 

LONDON (clxxxi. 246, 278, 333, 348).— 
Sir Stuart Knill, Lord Mayor of London 
1892-93, is said to have been the first Roman 
Catholic to hold that position sitice the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Any misgivings on the 
score of religion were quite unnecessary. Sir 


Stuart Knill was personally popular and held 
in high esteem and his tenure of office was a 
most successful one. The subsequent Roman 
Catholic Lord Mayors of London have been: 

Sir John Knill (son of Sir Stuart Knill), 

1909-10. 

Sir William Dunn, 1916-17. 

Sir Alfred Bower, 1924-25. 

Sir Stephen Killick, 1934-35. 
In 1924-25, in addition to the Lord Mayor, 
both the Sheriffs of London were Roman 
Catholics. 


G. L. Granam. 
Downside Abbey, near Bath. 


ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS (clxxxi. 335 and references 
there given).—Recently I observed a small 
square single-storeyed cottage nearly hidden 
from view by hedges that abutted on the high 
road from fees to Wendover. It was on 
the south side, just west of the road-fork for 
Great Hampden on the Aylesbury side of 
Great Missenden, Bucks. The character of 
this building proclaimed it to have probably 
once been a toll-keeper’s dwelling for collect- 
ing turnpike dues from traffic using this road, 
On Aug. 1, 1750, a petition had been signed 
for a turnpike road between Uxbridge and 
Wendover, on the authority of the Purefoy 
Letters (vide clxxx. 389) and it seemed not 
unlikely that if a gate formerly stood here, it 
was operated on behalf of a turnpike trust 
formed by virtue of an Act of Parliament, the 
outcome of that petition. It has already been 
seen that the route from Tyburn to Uxbridge 
was at this time already a turnpike road, for 
in 1750 the appointment of a trustee to fill a 
vacancy on that board has already been 
recorded (vide clxxx. 388). 

As for the roads west of Wendover, which 
continue in the direction of the turnpike 
routes just mentioned, it was on 12 Nov., 
1741, that Mr. Gabell, of Stow (Vicar of 
Stow, near Buckingham ?), brought a petition 
to Henry Purefoy, at Shalstone, for signature 
and presentation to Parliament, praying for 
a new Act to repair the roads from Bucking: 
ham to Wendover. This may be taken to 
mean that the roads were not yet turnpiked 
in this direction, as the approach to Wend- 
over from Uxbridge had been. Dunkin (vide 
clxxx. 263), indicates that the Trustees for 
the Bicester-Aylesbury turnpike were not em- 
powered to borrow money until 1770, so that 
the prospects of a tolerable line of communi 
cation in a fair state of repair throughout @ 


continuous course from London through 
| Wendover and Aylesbury to Bicester were 
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towards the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, none too rosy. 

In all probability, then, as now, the route 
from Aylesbury to London via Tring, Berk- 
hamsted and Watford, in the territory 
administered by the Sparrow Herne Trustees 
was more carefully tended and shouldered the 
heaviest share of traffic. The present day 
importance of this line of communication is 
attested by the construction of the Watford 
bypass road in connection therewith. 


That a turnpike gate in all probability once 
stood near the Greyhound at Chalfont St. 
Peter on tthe Uxbridge-Wendover route is 
evidenced by the late Mark Searle (‘ Turn- 
pikes and Toll-Bars’) who, if I recollect 
aright, instanced a case of toll evasion by 
someone who took a short cut, driving in by 
one side of the inn yard, and dodging out on 
to the road again at the other. Before the 
turnpike days Chalfont was a watery sort of 
place, and I myself can recollect a ford here 
alongside the bridge. EE. Jervoise observes 
that Ogilby’s (seventeen century) route from 
London to Buckingham passed through the 
Chalfonts. He showed the Misbourne as an 
unusually wide stream, and added a note: “‘A 
river that horses and carriages go through.’’ 
(‘Ancient Bridges of Mid and Eastern Eng- 
land,’ p. 148.) 

The position of the gate at Great Missenden 
referred to at the commencement of these 
notes was approximately near the point 
marked ‘‘ Mobwell”’ on the Ordnance maps. 
It may have been called ‘‘ Mobwell Gate.”’ 

The roads from London through Aylesbury, 
as previously observed, were well travelled. 
A Rihecge reproduction of a picture illus- 
trating the Birmingham mail coach in the 
snow (1836), appears in ‘ Haste Post Haste, 
by George Walker. Henry Purefoy, in 1753, 
observes that the Birmingham coach runs 
through in a day from London to Bucking- 
ham. That was twelve years after the peti- 
tion regarding the Buckingham-Wendover 
road already alluded to. 


It has been noted by the late Rev. H. 
Roundell, a former vicar of Buckingham 
(published lectures), that a four-horsed 
coach set up by a Mr. Robinson in 1670 to 
run from Buckingham to London and back 
in four days—a day and night coach—was one 
of the earliest of such conveyances; in 1672 
only six stage coaches were constantly run- 
ning out of London. The alternative routes 
through Aylesbury to Birmingham were via 
Bicester or Buckingham. 

Until a year or so ago large iron direction 


plates at the parting of the ways were in 
ition at the corner occupied by the Royal 
ws Hospital, in Aylesbury, indicating the 
ways to Bicester and Birmingham, and to 
Buckingham and Birmingham respectively. 
The design of these old wall signs was 
strangely suggestive of their having most 
likely been coeval with the turnpike trusts, 
for they in no manner conformed with more 
modern standards, and had been in position 
for many years. The late Mr. Mark Searle 
has quoted incidents which confirm the former 
existence of turnpike gates at both Padbury 
and Winslow. (Vide ‘Turnpikes and Toll 
Bars.’) The Padbury incident is the subject 
of a full-page illustration (drawing) in that 
work. Both these places are on the Aylesbury 

road to Birmingham via Buckingham. 
In February, 1741, exactly nine months 
— to the formal supplication for 
tterment of the Buckingham-Wendover 
road, there is evidence of a petition having 
been. signed for a new turnpike road between 
Banbury and Buckingham. (Purefoy Letters 
i., 50.) Thus it will be seen that the way 
through the old county town of Buckingham 
was definitely competing with the Bicester 
route to Birmingham via Banbury. The slow 
progress of Mr. Robinson’s coach of 1670 
compared with that of 1753 will have been 
clearly accounted for by the fact that round 
about the first-mentioned date petitions rela- 
ting to the Buckingham to Wendover (on the 
London side of Aylesbury) and Banbury to 
Buckingham roads had not been even dreamed 
of. It may, I think, be taken for granted 
that the noble member of the Temple family 
then in possession of Stowe appended his 
signature to the Buckingham-Wendover 
petition. 
Atan B. ANDERSON. 


T)EI GRATIA” (clxxxii. 8).—These words 
were certainly used by Polish monarchs, 

e.g. on seals and coins. The seal of Casimir 
the Great (1333-1370) describes him as Kazi- 
mirus Di. Gra. Rex Polonie... and to 
take but three examples of coins: Sigismund 
Augustus (1548-1572): Sigis, Augustus D. G. 
Rez Poloni...; Stephen Batory (1576- 
1586): Step: D: G: Rex: Po: John Sobieski 
(1674-1696): Ioan III D.G. Rex Pol: ... 
It will be found also, from a scrutiny of 
such sources as Riedel’s ‘Codex Diplomaticus . 
Brandenburgensis,’ that German margraves, 
dukes and other rulers used these words in 
their charters, etc. For instance, a charter of 
the Margrave Ludwig in 1327 ‘commences 
thus: ‘‘In nomine domini amen. Nos 
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Lodouicus dei gratia Brandemburgensis et 
Lusacie marchio. . .”’ 


L. M. W. 


YATCHEM’S CORNER (clxxxi. 343).—1. 
There is a locality known as ‘‘ Catchem’s 
Corner ”’ situate at the junction of Waste 
Lane and Windmill Lane, in the parish of 
Berkswell, Meriden Rural District, Warwick- 
shire. The name originated about fifty years 
ago when the railway was being constructed, 
including the cutting and tunnel at Beech- 
wood in the same parish. The locality was 
apparently a resort of the navvies, and at 
that time the name was first given to the 
locality, 

2. There is also another Catchem’s Corner, 
‘“‘ a place with an Inn,”’ in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, about 6 miles west of Harrogate. 
Beyond this plain statement I am not able 
to go. 

3 On the Towcester Road, in the parish of 
Pattishall (or Pateshull), Northants, 44 miles 
N.W. of Towcester, there is a hamlet, 
‘*Catchem’s End,’’ but here again I am 
unable to offer further details. 

4. There are two places known as ‘‘ Catch- 
ems End’”’ in Worcestershire and, possibly, 
one of these ie the place referred to by Mr. 
G. 8S. Hewrns. The first is in the borough of 
Bewdley, approximately 24 miles from the 
centre of Kidderminster, on the Kiddermin- 
ster-Bewdley Road. The other is in the parish 
of Churchill and Blakedown in the Kidder- 
minster Rural District, approximately 3} 
miles from the centre of Kidderminster, on 
the Kidderminster-Stourbridge Road. The 
latter place is also known as ‘“‘ The Five 
Ways.”’ 

In each case ‘‘ Catchems End”’ is on or 
near the boundary of the former “ Half- 
shire’’ hundred of Worcestershire. It is be- 
lieved that the name is a survival of the time 
when criminals were chased across each hun- 
dred by the inhabitants, Catchems End being 
the spot on the boundary where the inhabi- 
tants of one hundred gave up the chase, and 
the inhabitants of the next continued the 
pursuit, 

Peter GRIFFITHS. 


LOCKS OF HAIR (clxxxi. 49, 94. 150, 208, 
363).—There is a lock of the hair of 
Thomas Carlyle at Annan Academy, the 
‘“‘Hinterschlag Gymnasium’ of ‘ Sartor 
Resartus.’ It was presented to the Academy 
by a friend of mine who desired to remain 
anonymous. 
Frank MILLer. 


A METHOD OF  BED-WARMING: 

CRADLES (clxxxi. 360).—In  Freneh 
mome means any kind of bed-warmer, in 
cluding the ordinary hot-water bottle: but the 
device mentioned by Claude Silve has come 
my way in Italy, where it is less delicately 
called. prete e monaca. It is a wooden con. 
trivance, consisting of a base of boards, with 
wooden rods rising in a triangle above them, 
to keep the sheets off; and on the base is 
placed a little dish of glowing charcoal, which 
is thus kept clear of the bedding. I met it 
while staying with an old friend at Gubbio 
about 1909, and was glad of it, as these 
Umbrian hill-towns are very cold in the 
winter. Of course one turns out the whole 
apparatus on stepping into bed. 


STEPHEN GASELEE, 


I have a telescopic example, of polished 
mahogany, in use in our family since 1860, 
and called a ‘‘bed-crate’’ (not ‘ cradle”), 
It is a_ rectangle in shape, extending from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. and about 1 ft. deep. When in 
hospital, for a leg operation, in the early 
nineties of the last century, I used one of 
wickerwork or cane, of a crescent shape (not 
sliding or telescopic) and that appeared to be 
fairly old. . 


Wan. Jaccarp, 


[NDERHILL (clxxxii. 9).—I have a note of 
the following Underhill pedigrees which 
have appeared since the publication of ‘ The 
Genealogists’ Guide’: ‘The Underhills of 
Warwickshire’ (J. H. Morrison, 1932) ; ‘ The 
Life of Alice Barnham’ (A. C. Bunten, 1928), 
at p. 39; Hast Herts. Arch. Soc., viii. 48; 
Suffolk Archaeological Institute, xx. 47. See 
also Miscellanea Genealogica et Heralidica, 
New Series, i. 42. 
The arms submitted for identification 
appear to be Underhill, but the Eagle should 
azure. 


J. B. Wuitmore. 


TERENCE AS AN IRISH NAME (elxxxi. 

232).— According to Eric Partridge, the 
name of “ Terence,’’ which is common only 
among the Irish, was adopted by them as a 
supposed rendering of Turlough, once often 
found as a font-name and meaning in Celtic 
a tower of strength.” 


Sayar. 
Bournemouth. 
IS PAVED WITH GOOD INTEX- 
TIONS” (clxxvii. 136, 177).—This 


form of a Spanish or Portuguese proverb is 
usually pale oe to Johnson, as reported by 
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ll sub anno 1775. But Wesley has it 
=. Journal, July 10, 1736, ‘‘ It * a true 
saying,” he writes. 


R. Bi. 
ATHERBED LANE (clxxxii. 8).—It 
seems doubtful whether ‘‘ Featherbed 


Lane” in Clerkenwell was ever much more 
than a jocular nickname for Bowling Green 
Lane, the official designation which runs con- 
sistently through the early Directories and 
appears in such eighteenth-century large 
scale plans as are get-at-able. Thornbury in 
his ‘Old and New London’ (vol. xi, p. 328) 
mentions ‘‘ Featherbed lane’ as an alterna- 
tive name to which “‘a huge dust-heap”’ at 
one end may have given rise. 

A more authentic instance is given in Har- 
ben’s ‘ Dictionary of London’ : 

e, east out of Fetter Lane (at 
Row, leading into Gough 
Square. The site now occupied by Trinity Church 
eg AmBRosE HEat. 
Beaconsfield. 


There is, or was, within recent years, a 
small miry lane with this name on the east 
side of Hainault Forest in Essex, leading 
from the forest to the Bourne bridge road. As 
all the examples cited appear to be small, 
unimportant lanes, likely to be very muddy in 
winter, could not the name be an example of 
rustic humour, i.e., the lane as soft as a 

? 
L. M. W. 


At Two Waters, near Hemel Hempstead. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


fiGHGATE AND THE GORDON RIOTS 
(clxxxi. 346).—The position of Lord 
Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury Square is 
closely defined by Wheatley in his edition of 
‘London Past and Present’ as at the north 
end of the east side of the square. ‘‘ Three 
houses, Nos, 28 & 29 Bloomsbury Square and 
No. 9 Bloomsbury Place were built upon the 
site.’’ 
Amprose Heat. 

§ANDALWOOD (clxxxi. 360; clxxxii. 26).— 

Red Sandial-wood or Red Saunders wood 
(Pterocarpus santalinus or Lignum santa- 
linum). The several species of Sandal wood 
(a name corrupted from ‘‘ Santal wood ’’) 
flourish in the East Indies, and tropical 
islands of the Pacific. In India it is a 
Government monopoly, chiefly produced by 
the province of Mysore, exporting nearly 
3,000 tons annually, and realising a revenue 


of about £80,000 a year. It is used in medi- 
cine as a colouring matter; employed in 
dyeing ; and also to colour varnishes, ‘To dye 
wool a carmine red it is dipped alternately in 
a sandal wood infusion and an acidulous 
bath. Preparation with a mordant of alum 
and tartar, then dyeing in a vessel of sandal 
and sumach, causes a_reddish-yellow 

ue. 

White sandal wood is the young timber or 
outside wood of Santalum album. 

Yellow sandal wood is the older timber and 
heart of the same tree; Santalum citrinum. 

The last two named are much esteemed for 
their fragrance and a valuable essential oil. 

I have not a set available, but believe a 
fuller account may be found in Ure’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of arts and sciences,’ 3 vols. 


Wm. JaGcarp. 


THE CHAPEL ATTACHED TO DOCTORS 

COMMONS (elxxviii. 166; clxxix. 28).— 
At the first reference mention was made of the 
marriage of Sophia Western in Doctors. Com- 
mons’ Chapel as recorded in the final chapter 
of ‘Tom Jones.’ At the second reference 
Mr. A. W. Marks asked for particulars of 
this chapel. Having myself failed to find any 
other reference to such a place of worship, I 
ultimately approached Mr, Richard Hol- 
worthy, archivist, on the point, and he kindly 
writes : 


I do not believe there was ever a chapel at 
Doctors Commons. Lewis in his Topographical 
Dictionary, c. 1840, under ‘ London’ gives a list. 
of extra-parochial chapels, but has nothing under 
this heading. Marriage licences were issued 
there, and had there been a chapel it would haye 
been constantly used, and consequently well 
known to genealogists. The registers of the 
nearest churches to the Licences Offices are 
full of entries of persons married by licences. I 
have never seen a licence issued for a marriage 
to take place there, and the Harleian Society have 
several volumes of London Marriage 

icences. I think Fielding must have slipped in 
taking it for granted that as the Inns of Court 
had chapels, Doctors Commons also had one. 
Doctors Commons was so small that the expense 
of running a chapel would have been somewhat 
heavy on the few dozen members, 


J. Paut pe Castro. 


THE HIGHEST FINE (clxxxi. 177).— 

Your correspondent E inquires at the 
reference “What is the highest fine ever 
known to have been inflicted ?”’ 

In 1907 Judge K. M. Landis, of the 
Northern District of Illinois, fined the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of Indiana $29,240,000 
for ‘‘ an unlawful secret rebate” from a rail- 
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road in violation of a Federal law. The fine 0 
was, however, never paid, an appeal for dis- The Libr ary. 
upheld by the Supreme 4 
Court of the United States in 1911, in con- 
nection with the decree forcing the dissolution One Plum More. The Grey Walla Antholg 
of the Standard Oil Company. of Lesser-Known Poems, 1586-1903. Selecta 
Whether a larger fine was ever inflicted, I ag an Introduction and Notes by Samm 
am unable to say, but I offer this contribution - Looker. (Billericay, Essex. 5s.) J 
to E.’s inquiry. We do not quite agree that the great 

Grorce B. Uney, of the poems in this collection 
ibrarian. more or less ili j 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois. tae 
POUK-LORE: FEAR OF BELLS (clxxxii, | "merous enough to make this antholog 
8).—In the p rol ogue to Longfellow’s welcome. Among authors whose work is lit 
‘Golden Legend,’ Lucifer orders the Powers known except to students and express lovey 
of the Air to destroy the Cross, bells and of poetry, we find here Sir Samuel Fergusoiy 
stained-glass windows of Strasburg Cathedral. Theodore Wratislaw, John E, Barlas, Nichi 
: las Breton, and Sir Edward Sherburne. Loyal 
Sayar. the beauty of nature, and the echoes of humm 
Joy or sorrow which people have alway 
AINTS OF THE SERAPHIC ORDER | imagined they could catch in the changing 
(clxxxi. 360).—The Seraphic Order is | aspects of nature form the chief themes, aml 
another name for the Franciscans. St. | the pieces are short—some of them fragment 
Francis of Assisi in solitary retirement had a | extracted from longish poems. There is a ng 
vision of a six-winged seraph crucified, and} inconsiderable group of writers known § 
at the same time there were impressed pain- | only one poem, but that one poem known § 
fully upon him the stigmata, the five wounds, | every one. The finding of such a solitary gem 
of Our Lord. Hence St. Francis is known as | is something to be proud of. Perhaps f i 
the Seraphic Father, and his followers as the | little book will establish Lovibond’s ‘ Once tam 
Seraphic Brothers. in Arcady was I,’ though the poet has take 
. R. M. Srracnan. the famous saying in what seems to be tha 
mistaken sense. 


Bournemouth. 


Birmingham University. 
Sainte of the Franciscan Order (includin 


: Tue titles of six of the articles in 
aimee 8 04 members of the Thi Quarterly Review for January, 1942, will of 
A. Semvennt: Deze. themselves show that these treat of the burm 


ing topics of the day and do not lend themm 
(JLARENZA (clxxxi. 360; clxxxii. 22).— | selves to short comment, though they are @ 
‘The Compleat Geographer’ (I have| the greatest interest: ‘The Collapse Om 

the 4th edition of 1723) shows the Morea | France,’ by Sir John Pollock, Bt. ; ‘ Napoleon 
divided under the Venetians into four} and Hitler,’ by Sir John Marriott; ‘ Poligi 
duchies, one being Clarenza or Chiarenza, | Jewry Under Nazi Tyranny,’ by Mr. Isragiy 
corresponding to the classical Achsea and| Cohen; ‘Germany versus Prussia,’ by Mam 
Sicyon. H. C. Foxcroft; ‘ Britain at War,’ by Long 
Tuomas M. Keocu. Gorell, and ‘ The bye ad and the oa 

blem of the Defence of India,’ by Sir William 

— i Barton. Mr. Robert Sencourt an 
to be found in the ‘Shorter Poems’ of Robert | inspiriting sketch of Lord Willingdon. Mm 


Bridges (Book IV, No. 8.) Archibald Stalker discourses on ‘ The Natumy 
L. R. M. StrRacHan. of Poetry and the Poet.’ His text is the omg 
Birmingham University. Greek saying, ‘‘ The greatest thing by fara 


to have a genius for metaphor. This along 
punished for the cannot be had from another,” and he 
and Jackson Ltd., 1919. by declaring ‘‘ That is the profoundest trut™ 

L. M. W. | ever uttered about poetry.” q 
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